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Drithane Castle, County of Cork 



DRISHANE CASTLE, 



COUNTY OF CORK. 

The above Castle was built by Dermot M'Carty, the 
son of Tiege Lord Musketry, who died in 1448 ; so that 
this edifice must be of considerable antiquity. The high 
tower which appears in the above view is all that now re- 
mains of it; but, considering its dangerous vicinity to 
Droumshicane, the fortified and formerly extensive Castle 
of the O'Keefe's, which is on the northern bank of the 
Blackwater, in the barony of Duhallow, and not more 
than a mile distant from Drishane, it is not improbable 
that the latter, at one time, presented a more imposing ap- 
pearance than it now does. Drishane Castle is in the 
barony of Muskerry, and is seated on a limestone rock, on 
the southern bank of the river Finow, and a short distance 
from the spot where that river runs into the Black- 
water. The limestone formation manifests itself here 
within a circular space of not more than a quarter of a 
mile in diameter, and is not again seen for seven or eight 
miles on either side of it. The hquse in our view is the 
residence of Mr. Wallis, whose* estate it now is, and 
whose ancestor, William Wallis. Esq., according to Dr. 
Smith, much improved the agriculture of that part of the 
country. The top of the Castle commands a beautiful 
view of the chain of mountains, which, commencing with 
Claragh (the one appearing behind the Castle), runs, in an 
uninterrupted line, to Killarney, a distance of 20 miles, in- 
cluding the Paps, and terminating with Mangerton and 
Turk, on the bank of the Lakes. Beyond these can be 
distinctly discerned Toomies and Macgillicuddy's Ricks, 
whose singular appearance at this distance shows how ap- 
plicable the name is, by which they are designated, as they 
bear a strong resemblance to a group of gigantic corn stacks. 
Between the Castle and Claragh stands the small village of 



Millstreet,* distant from Cork about 35 miles, and remark- 
able only as the spot where the celebrated O'Leary, "on 
hospitable thoughts intent," arrested, or endeavoured to 
arrest the progress of every passing traveller. This gen- 
tleman, who possessed a competent fortune, and was a jus- 
tice of the peace for the county, resided in a small, low 
house, in tne vicinity of the village. His residence was 
more recommended by the contents of its larder and cel- 
lar, and the kind and courtly manners of its owner, than 
by its external appearance. No door required the protec- 
tion of a lock, as he said it was useless to secure the 
contents of his cellar in that way, when any person might 
partake of them who sought it ; and that any one would 
intrude from without was improbable, as well from the re- 
spect in which he was held, as from the reception which it 
was likely an impertinent intruder would experience. 

* The following anecdote related by Derrick, who wrote 
in the year 1760, illustrates the anxiety of the peasantry of 
that part of the country to establish a claim to hereditary 
rank or aristocratic connexion. ** The inn at Millstreet, 
however indifferent, is a paradise compared to the spot where 
we slept the preceding night. The rain continuing to pour 
heavily, and without ceasing, we stopped at a wretched hovel, 
on the confines of a bleak, extensive, rugged mountain, where 
they collect the dues of a turnpike. They showed us into a 
miserable cabin, in which there was something that wore the 
appearance of a bed. Mine host of the cottage, whose name 
was Hely, had more importance than a grandee of Spain. 
He told us that there was not a better man in Cork or 
Kerry than himself; that he was well acquainted with the 
Earl of Shelburn and Sir John Coulthurst, to both of whom 
he was nearly allied , and therefore he never let either of 
tho>e families pay turnpike, as he wished to keep up family 
connexions !" 
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O'Leary, as well by virtue of his magisterial authority as 
his local and personal influence, maintained the peace at 
the neighbouring fairs and markets. No constabulary or 
military assistance was in those days necessary to enforce his 
behests ; his commands were, in most cases, sufficient ; but if 
any proved refractory, obedience was promptly obtained by 
the vigorous application of the long, and weighty pole 
vhich he ever carried. His figure was lofty, athletic, and 
commanding; in his latter days, extremely venerable and 
patriarchal. He generally stationed himself in Mill-street 
in 'the morning of each succeeding day, his long pole sup- 
porting his steps, and ready, if necessary, to maintain his 
authority. There he introduced himself to every passing tra- 
veller oi respectability, and invited him to enter bis ever 
open door, and partake of his unbounded hospitality. 
O r Leary, as he was called, being the then head of that an* 
cient house, is dead about forty years, the last male re- 
presentative of a long line of chieftains, and one of the last 
(perhaps the very last) who kept up that unlimited hospi- 
tality which was once the characteristic of his countrymen. 
We should perhaps add, that some of the collateral 
branches of the clan still exist in the district, which derives 
its name from the family, H. 

THE BROKEN FIDDLE. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

Poor blind Jemmy Connor !— he played the sweet and 
plaintive melodies of our Green Isle with a deep and 
touching pathos. I have listened to him for hours with a 
mixture of sadness and pleasure; and as he drew the vary- 
ing heart-touching strains from the strings of his fiddle, I 
do' not feel ashamed to own that he drew the tears from 
my eyes* He. was taught by affliction. But, perhaps, you 
have never heard the story of Jemmy Connor and his 
broken fiddle ? ■ Well, then, I will tell it you. 

.The calm sunshine of domestic happiness bright- 
ened and made- glad the young days of Jemmy Con- 
nor. He had married early in life the object of his de- 
voted affection, whose faithful love and cheerful attention 
to household duties had endeared to him his little home. 
He never missed the clean and tidy room, the comfortable 
and wholesome repast, and the welcoming smile, at his re- 
turn from his work ; and his sober and industrious habits 
had gained for him the esteem and confidence of his em- 
ployer* Jemmy and Mary Connor were happier in their 
humble dwelling than many a lordly owner of a proud and 
princely palace. 

Years of peace and joy rolled over their heads t and, 
though they had wept at the grave of two of their infant 
offspring, still they were happy ;• for their eldest, a 
sweet, blue-eyed girl,- was spared to them ,* and, shortly 
after> a son opened its smiling eyes upon the glad pair. But, 
in giving birth to this last child, poor Mary Connor had 
taken cold, which brought on that wasting harbinger of 
death that follows so many families, and was hereditary in 
hers. Consumption laid its blighting hand upon her shrink- 
ing frame, and left the heart-stricken and inconsolable hus- 
band a young widower. How uncertain are the enjoyments 
of the world ! — how fleeting are its pleasures ! 

In that same room, about six years affcer^ Jemmy Connor 
lay upon a sick bed \ he had taken the small-pox from his 
little son, who had recovered; but the doctor seemed to 
have little hope that he- would rise from that bed again. 
His daughter, now twelve years of age, tended and wateheel 
him with untiring solicitude and affection ; nor would she 
quit him, though entreated to leave that scene of danger. 
He did recover — he i ose from the bed of sickness— but 
his sight was gone for ever ! 

" Dear father !" said Mary Connor, as she sat busily en- 
gaged at her needle— the setting sun shining upon them, 
and the summer breeze, as it passed over the box of bloom- 
ing mignionette at the opened window, filling the room 
with fragrance—" Dear father, I am just thinking how 
good the Lord has been to us, in raising up for us such 
kind friends. I would not have found it easy to get this 
work, were it not for that benevolent lady, who exerted 
herself among her friends, and so earnestly recommended 
rne to them ; and how could we have managed to keep 
thh little room so long, but for your kind employer?" 



" True, my dearest child, we have great reason to be 
thankful. The Lord is good] And though I have, met 
with my own share of affliction, -my heart is reigned, and 
I am still happy— very, very happy— since you are spare,! 
to me to bless my darkened hours." 

As Mary took his extended hand affectionately in hers, 
he felt a tear fall upon it. . , 

" Reach me down my fiddle, my dear child," said he, 
" and I will play you one of your favourite little airs." 

Jemmy had amused many a leisure hour, in his younger 
and happier days, by striving to become a proficient 'on 
this instrument. The fiddle, which Mary now handed 
down to him, was one which his lamented wife had herself 
purchased for him, and be prized it above all be possessed 
on earth, next to his" beloved Mary and his little Jemmy. 
Since he had the misfortune of losing his sight it had been 
a constant source of pleasure to him, and had soothed 
away many a bitter pang. 

I said that consumption was an hereditary complaint in 
his wife's family. Alas! it soon showed itself in Mary's 
delicate frame, in the hectic flush of her cheek, and the 
short oppressive cough. Poor Jemmy Connor ! his story 
is a sad one. His fond, affectionate daughter— the child 
of his heart— his good, his pious Mary, was carried to an 
early grave ; and it was many a day before he recovered 
from the effects of this overwhelming shock! 

Taking his little boy by one hand, and his fiddle in the 
other, he left the home where all the ties that bound Mm 
to earth were breaking one by one. He could not bear to 
be any longer a dependent on the generosity of his former 
master, and was now determined to make his fiddle, 
which was hitherto only his amusement, the means of his 
own and his son's subsistence. Rambling through the 
country, from one farm-house to another, Jemmy Connor 
and his son became well known and universally liked ; and, 
as he played the old Irish airs sweetly and clearly,, you 
would scarcely see a dry eye among those who were 
grouped in listening silence around him, 

It was a beautiful day in Autumn ; the sun was shining 
on hill and valley, on wood and stream ; the song of the 
lark was breaking from the far-off golden clouds in strains 
j of thrilling melody, which the wrapt fancy might mistake 
for a cherub's hymn of praise ; the rich meadows filled the 
air with fragrance ; and the produce of the fields, which 
were lately white with the harvest, was conveyed by the 
busy husbandman into the well-filled granaries of tho^ far- 
mer. All was cheerfulness, and praise, and love. Even 
the very beasts seemed to partake" of the general joy. And 
cold must be the heart that could, gaze ' on such a scene 
without being lifted up in thankfulue'ss to Him who givetU 
the rain, and the sunshine, and the abundance of the harvest. 

There was one that passed through that scene, and, 
thoug-h he saw it not, yet felt his bosom expand with grati- 
tude. The sweet fresh air gladdened his upturned brow, 
and Jemmy Connor passed along, led by his little son. 
They were invited to a farmer's house, and they wore now 
taking a short cut through a pathway across the fields. 
Suddenly, the joyous and exciting halloo' of the huntsmen 
came upon the wind, mingled with the deep-toned yelling* 
of the hounds. A hare, closely pursued, darted, with the 
speed of desperation, by the father and son ; almost in the 
next instant, the hounds and the huntsmen carne thunder* 
ing on. -.;..' ,-■'. 

w Out of the way, you wandering vagabond!" roared a 
hoarse voice, in startling execration. : 

" Hasten, dear father:!— hasten !" said the trembling boy. 

The father, unuse& .J& sueh harsh words, and alarmed 
at the danger he could not see, dropped his fiddle, and the 
hindmost hoofs of the flying hunter striking against it; 
shivered it into pieces. ; . 

"Your music is finished,'* laughed out the unfeeling 
huntsman, as he bounded over a hedge. 

Oh ! who could pourtray the deep, the heart-felt agony 
of poor Jemmy ! All the afflictions of his life seemed 
crowded together in that last misfortune. Had he been 
offered a purse of gold in exchange for his fiddle, he would 
have spurned at it, so hallowed had it become in his re* 
membrunce. It was the long-cherished gift of his first 
and only love ; it had been the delight of his dear, bis 
departed daughter, who oft had mingled her sweet song 



